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THE ART OF JULES BRETON 

Jules Breton, the noted French landscape painter, member of the Insti- 
tute and of the Academy of Fine Arts and commander in the Legion of 
Honor, died July 5, at the age of 79. He was born on May 1, 1827, at 
Courriferes, Pas de Calais. His parents were plain, respectable people. 
Breton as a boy was greatly attached to the place of his birth and the 
neighboring country. He was a great student of the human types about 
him as well as a close observer of the scenery near his home. Those 
observations served him well when he commenced to place his impres- 
sions on canvas. His truthfulness of detail and his grace and vigor of 
conception and detail were quite unrivaled. 

F. Divigne and Drolling were Breton's first masters. General atten- 
tion was attracted to him first in 1855, at the Universal Exhibition at 
Paris, by his "Les Gl&neuses," "Le Lendemain de la Saint Sebastian" 
and " Petites Paysannes Consultant Les Epis." After that exhibition 
he was a constant contributor to the various salons, and he won numerous 
artistic honors and far-reaching popular appreciation. Prices that have 
been paid in this country and abroad for his works, examples of which 
there are in many public and private collections, bear eloquent testimony 
to the esteem in which he was held by the art-loving world. Many med- 
als were won by Breton during his long career. The medal of the first 
class at the Universal Exhibition of 1867 was won by him. He also 
obtained the medal of honor at the exhibition of 1872. 

Decorated with the ribbon of the Legion of Honor in 1861, the artist 
was promoted to be an officer in 1867 and commander in 1889. In 1886 
he was elected a member of the French Academy of Fine Arts. He was 
also a member of the Fine Arts academies at Vienna and Stockholm. 

As a poet Breton also achieved distinction. " Les Champs et La Mer," 
which came from his pen, attracted considerable attention. He pub- 
lished his autobiography in 1890, giving it the title, " Vie'd'un Artiste, 
Art et Nature." With charming frankness Breton tells in this volume 
of the details of his daily village life. 

" The garden of delight, the cradle of Adam, we have all dwelt in!" 
Thus, with an apostrophe to the phase of nature he loved so well and 
knew so intimately, opens the pleasant autobiography of Breton, the great 
painter of the soil and of the sentiment and incidents of the life of the 
rustic common people. 

Abundant technical cultivation; sentiment always wholesome and 
genuine, if not profound; an instinct for the pleasing and poetic aspect 
of the life he drew, characterize the art of Breton. There is austere truth 
and the grandeur of simplicity in Millet's "Man with the Hoe" — a figure 
at once ugly and sublime, harshly prosaic, yet profoundly poetic in its 
suggestion of the pathos of the lot of the conscripts of the grand army of 
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labor. Breton would have touched with idealism his "man with the hoe, " 
had he painted him; straightened the bent form of toil, or at least selected 
a type representing something of the grace and vigor of rustic early man- 
hood. 

And Millet himself would have defended his friendly rival's right to 
the selection. "Why," he once said to Breton, deprecating the current 




LE PARDON A KERGOAT 
By Jules Breton 



cant about the superior "realism" of ugliness, "should not painters have 
the right to choose, one the rough potato, the other the morning glory 
that twines among the corn?" 

It is a curious confusion of thought that identifies truth or realism with 
the ugly and even the repulsive. As if there were more truth to nature in 
depicting the "rough potato" than the twining, multi-colored morning 
glory; in Millet's rugged "Man with the Hoe" than in Breton's graceful 
"Gleaner" with its charming setting. Breton's description of the origin 
of this early picture illustrates the bent of his taste and inspiration, which, 
unlike Millet's, found its account in the poetry rather than the hard 
prose, the joy rather than the pathos, of peasant life : 

"One day I made a little gleaner pose for me, standing on a flowery 
bank beside a field of wheat. Her bent face was in shadow, while the 
sunlight fell on her cap and her shoulders. As I painted her I felt a secret 
joy. I cannot express the feeling of rapture caused me by the harmony 
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of this dark face, strongly defined against the golden grain among which 
ran lilac morning glories; by the warm glow of the earth, the violet 
reflections of the blue sky, the flowers and the shrubs." 

Both the painter's mood and the visual aspect of this brief idyl of years 
ago in the sunny harvest fields of Courriferes are fixed imperishably on the 
canvas. As the proverb has it, art is long, life is short. The "little gleaner" 
has long since passed through her allotted span of peasant toil and wearied 
age to final rest; but the magic of the sympathetic painter's genius per- 
petuated a glimpse of her spring-time of life, and through art her childhood 
outlives her forgotten age. France treasures the "Little Gleaner" as a 
first proof of the genius of Jules Breton. 

The dualism in the pictorial talent and achievement of Breton — he 
was poet as well as painter — is mirrored in his canvases. All of his paint- 
ings are tinged with poetic sentiment; many are illustrative of rustic inci- 
dents, some descriptive or scenic in character, as the elaborate works, 
"The First Communion," "The Plenary Pardon," "The Blessing of the 
Grain." 

Technically admirable, there is nevertheless little of the "art for 
art's sake" in the works of Breton. The illustrative or "story telling" 
character and appealing sentiment of many of them made him popular 
with the generality, who care little and know less about technical quality. 
He took the life of the rustic common people and the scenes of their ample 
toils and scanty pleasures for his province, and humanity is richer and 
better for his effort. 

Among some of the best known paintings of Breton's early prime are 
"La Benediction des Bles," "Le Rappel des Gl&neuses," "Le Soir— Les 
Sarcleuses," "Consecration de PEglise d'Oignies," "La Gardeuse de Din- 
dons," "Un Grand Pardon Breton," "Les Lavandieres," "Jeune Fille 
Gardant des Vaches," "La Glineuse," "Le Soir," "Les Communiantes," 
"La Fin du Travail," "L'lEtoile du Berger," and "Les Demises 
Fleurs." F. E. Cluit. 




